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. BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN what this essentially consists, and what was the 
ROBER TLAND shape its several professors had put upon it. He 
Sco Fie saw, that in itself it was “righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,’—that it 
taught to be humble, patient, self-denying,—to 
endure all things, to suffer all things;—not to 
place our happiness or comfort on this world, or 
the things of it. 

Whilst under these considerations, he heard of 
a people, called in derision Quakers, who under 
great reproach for their singularity and abstracted- 
ness from the world, bore, in much _ plainness 
and simplicity, a remarkable testimony against 
all the follies and vanities of the world, as well 
in their practice as in words ; and he considered, 
that if they were really such as even their ene- 
mies were forced to acknowledge, there must be 
somewhat extraordinary about them. These his 
private thoughts, he afterward communicated on 
several occasions to his friends, 

Accordingly, with the greatest earnestness did 
he set about an examination and inquiry relative 
to this way, which was indeed “ everywhere 
spoken against.’’ Being in London about this 
time, he “had converse with several Friends 
both there and elsewhere,” as the Record pre- 
served at Ury distinctly states, “ whereby his 
mind became convinced’’ with regard to the 
tenets held by Friends. Some months after this, 
being a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, together 
with John Swintoune, David Barclay was con- 
siderably “strengthened and assisted’’ instru- 
mentally by this individual, in making an open 
avowal of his sentiments. It is said of Swin- 
toune, that during his imprisonment he was more 
concerned to spread the views he had adopted, 
than to defend his own life; and it appears, that 
on this occasion, the Governor of the Casile, to 
prevent the infection of his opinions, shut him 
up for several weeks close prisoner, debarring 
him from all sort of intercourse. With much 
wisdom, however, as well as patience and cau- 
tion, did David Barclay pursue his inquiry, be- 


(Continued from page 387.) 


David Barclay had now passed through many 
vicissitudes ; had tasted of prosperity and ad- 
versity, and by his general conduct among men, 
had obtained the approbation of most with whom 
he had been concerned, His retirement from 
the world, had given him a sight of his own heart, 
and of the uncertainty of all temporal things ; 
each day giving fresh evidence of their insta- 
bility in every condition, from that of the King 
upon his throne, to that of the most destitute. 
He observed too, that neither justice nor inno- 
cency could protect, nor good offices done se- 
cure aman from malice, envy, and persecution. 
In this perplexity, he thought it was high time 
for him, who had spent so much of his day in 
the service of others, (being then between fifty 
and sixty years of age,) to bestow the remainder 
wholly in the service of God, and by so doing 
more directly answer the great end of his crea- 
tion. Under these considerations, he looked 
around him with the greatest anxiety and earnest- 
ness, to know, in the midst of so many pretend- 
ers, what society of Christians to join with. 
One observation he had made upon all the differ- 
ent persuasions, that each of them laid claim to 
be the only true Christians, yet not only differed 
from, but persecuted one another with the 
greatest violence, as opportunity came into their 
hand; and this, for the very reason which had 
rendered themselves the object of persecution, 
namely, their differing from others. His inter- 
course with the world, both abroad and at home, 
had given him ample occasion to make such re- 
marks on their practice; while the perusal of 
their several systems of divinity, while in his 
retirement, had afforded him full insight into 
their several credenda. Upon the whole, he con- 
cluded, that the Christian religion must in itself 
be very good, and the only true religion, since 
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402 FRIENDS?’ 
fore he moved in so important a step. He ascer- 
tained, that notwithstanding all the calumnies 
and reproach with which their enemies loaded 
them, this class of men were a sober, plain, self- 
denying, religious people; that they never 
shunned suffering or persecution for their testi- 
mony ; that they gave up their all for the sake 
of their religion ; that they had beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks, and neither taught nor exercised war 
any more,—the certain mark of the gospel times, 
according to the language of the evangelical 
prophet, Isai. ii. 4. Further, that they loved one 
another,—the infallible character our blessed 
Saviour hath given, of their being his disciples, 
John xiii. 35; in short, that their practice and 
principles were most agreeable to the primitive 
standard recorded in the New Testament. He 
therefore came to this fixed and certain conclu- 
sion ;—if Jesus Christ hath followers, disci- 
ples, or a visible church upon earth, these must 
be they. So, upon full conviction, he joined with 
them, and became eminent for his religious and 
exemplary life, resolving to suffer indignities and 
injuries for conscience sake,—a virtue he was 
before very much unacquainted with. 

This change in his resolutions, belief, and 
practice, made him suffer nothing in the esteem 
of the generous and better part of his acquain- 
tances ; but it had the contrary effect among the 
more mean and malicious; and the laws being 
then against all meetings for worship, not con- 
ducted after the prescribed national standard, 
these greedily laid hold of the occasion, to mo- 
lest so peaceable a people; although it was 
clearly the main intention of the government, in 
the enactment of these laws, to put down those 
field conventicles of armed men among the Presby- 
terians in the south and west of Scotland, where 
few of the Quakers ever were disturbed. In the 
north, on the other hand, chiefly at Aberdeen, 
they were often “mobbed by the dregs of the 
town, set on by the zealots of that day.”’ It was 
remarked, that none bore these indignities with 
greater calmness than did David Barclay. One 
of his relations, upon an occasion of uncommon 
rudeness, lamenting that he should now be treated 
so differently from what formerly he had been; 
he answered, that he found more satisfaction as 
. well as honour, in beng thus insulted for his re- 
ligious principles, than when, some years before, 
it was usual for the magistrates, as he passed 
the city of Aberdeen, to meet him several miles, 
and conduct him to a public entertainment in 
their town-house, and then convey him so far out 
again, in order to gain his favour. 

His humility and sincerity as to religion were 
‘most remarkable in his whole conduct ;” but 
his deportment is said to have been particularly 
awful and striking, when engaged in public 
prayer. In his person, he is represented as “ one 
of the largest, strongest, and handsomest men 
that could be seen among many thousands.” 
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Edinburgh at the time of his 
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Robert to reside on his estate of Ury te 
Stonehaven, being accompanied by hj: ice 


David Falconer, a worthy Friend, 
several times suffered imprisonment for eo, 
science sake at Edinburgh. The firs; oh: 
meeting for the purpose of worship was c tat 
Ury, with some others in that neighbourhoc 
that same month and year; Robert being > tg 
not nineteen years of age, and having di 
newly become united in faith and fellowship with 
this religious body. Such a fact is thoyoh, 
worthy to be pointed out; and it is affectionar', 
recommended to the contemplation of the you:). 
ful reader, taken in connexion with the exiensiy, 
religious growth and fruitfulness of * this blesse 
young man”’, in after life:—it seems to hay, 
been as an early offering by way of earnest, an), 
doubtless, not merely indicated, but Opened the 
way to further acts of dedication. His father 
soon after, settling with his family at Ury, 
meetings of the like kind continued from that time 
to be regularly held, in a building close to the 
family mansion, for the space of, probably, more 
than one hundred and twenty years. ~ 
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PLAINNESS OF LANGUAGE AND BEHAVIOUR 


Among the deviations from the usual habits 
of his cotemporaries, which George Fox believed 
himself divinely required to exhibit, not th 
least remarkable were the disuse of the usual 
modes of salutation, and the adoption of the cor- 
rect scriptural language, in the use of the per- 
sonal pronouns, thee and thou. On this su)- 
ject his own statement is clear and pointed :— 
“ When the Lord sent me into the world, he 
forbade me to put off my hat to any, high or 
low; and I was required to thee and thou all 
men and women, without respect to rich or poor, 
great or small. O, the rage that was in the 
priests, magistrates, professors and people ol 
all sorts,* and especially in priests and pro- 
fessors ; for, though thou, to a single person, was 








* To those who are not acquainted with the manners 
of that time, it may probably be difficult to conceive, 
why so inoffensive a practice as the adoption of Serip- 
tural phraseology should excite such indignation a “ 
did. But this may be readily understood, if we reco'- 
lect, that this language was much used among tho~ 
who had but little intercourse with the world; 
was often, if not generally, employed in addressing |" 
feriors. And, although it was always used in praye' 
to the Almighty, and retained in the higher orders © 
composition, its adoption in common conversation ®)- 
peared, in the eyes of the fashionable world, not on!y 
vulgar, but disrespectful. Hence we perceive the po's! 
of George Fox’s remark, that he was required to us 
this language, without respect to rich or poor, great ° 
small, 
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secording to their grammar rules, and according sober rationality, a matter of little mmportance 
io the Bible, yet they could not bear to hear it.”” | whether a man that approaches us, or enters a 
While George Fox was imprisoned in Sear-| room where we are, carries his hat on his head 
borough Castle, during the year 1665, he had | or in his hand; yet, we find even now, a degree 
numerous visitors, who came to dispute with of regard paid to the ceremony of the hat, which 
him. One of these was a priest, who inquired | sufficiently proves the hold it has taken upon 
why he and his friends said thee and thou to | the feelings of many among us. When we be- 
yple !—adding that he counted them fools and | hold all the men, with a very few exceptions, 
idiots for speaking in that manner. George, | who enter the halls of justice or legislation, me- 
we may observe, in reply, made no allusion to | chanically take off their hats as they pass the 
the conviction of duty on which he acted, but| door, we may reasonably inquire whether this 
defended his practice, and refuted his opponent, | is an unmeaning ceremony. If it is destitute of 
on grammatical principles. He asked the priest | meaning, why is it so generally followed? Why 
whether those who translated the Scriptures, | does the man who avoids it appear singular? 
and those that formed their grammars, were fools | If it has a meaning, what is it! Are we show- 
and idiots? Andif they were, why he, and such | ing reverence to the place or to the people, from 
as he, who considered themselves wise men, | whom the same indications of reverence are ex- 
had not altered their grammars, and sulstituted | pected in return? This usage, which custom 
you for thee and thou there and in the translation of | seems to have riveted upon us, has evidently a 
the Bible? But if the translators of the Scrip-| degree of slavery in it, if nothing worse ; and if 
tures, and the authors of their grammars were | we ask what kind of feeling or propensity it is 
wise men, then he desired the priest to reflect | that exacts it, we shall probably find ourselves 
whether they were not fools and idiots them-| compelled to acknowledge that it is pride. 
selves, that did not speak as their Bibles and | Would any man be punctiliously careful to doff 
grammars taught them, but were offended with | his hat upon entering a room, if he knew that 
those who did, and reckoned them fools and! every person in it but himself was blind? 
idiots for speaking so. ‘This reply, we are told, | Would this care prevail among those who can 
silenced the priest. see, if pride was entirely banished from among 

It would have been a singular circumstance | us? 
in the life of George Fox, if, with the keen pen-| ‘The history of William Penn exhibits several 
etrating eye of a reformer, with which he ex-| striking instances of the importance attached in 
amined the doctrines and practices of his cotem-| his day to the ceremony of the hat. When his 
poraries, he had not found himself called to re-| father found that he was adopting the principles 
form the customary language of the world. ‘The | of George Fox, he offered to tolerate his behavior 
application of the plural pronoun to a single per- | towards others, on condition that he would ap- 
son, having originated in flattery—for that mode | pear bareheaded in the presence of the king, the 
of address was first used to persons in authori-| duke of York, and himself. Had William Penn 
ty—was not reconcilable with the pure language | considered this as an unimportant ceremony, de- 
which he was engaged to maintain. ‘The resto-| void of connection with religious duty, there can 
ration of the Scriptural phraseology, appeared | be no doubt that his filial regard for the wishes 
then, no doubt as it does now, toa majority of | of his parent, would have procured an unhesi- 
those who speak our language, a matter with | tating compliance. But whatever respect he 
which religion had but little connection. It was, | might be willing to accord to the royal or pa- 
however, with George Fox and his friends, not | ternal relation, he well knew that the king, the 
merely the restoration of a pure language, but| duke and the admiral were only men, and con- 
an essential part of their testimony to the intrin- | sequently, if he should consent to manifest his 
sic equality of men. ‘They did not, in con-| reverence to them by the same indication as he 
formity to the usages of the day, employ one | did towards his Creator, he would be abandoning 
phraseology for the poor and another for the | the principle which he felt himself called to sup- 
rich. Uncovering the head was an indication of | port. He could not give to any man, whatever 
the reverence with which they engaged in the | his rank or relation might be, the indications of 
ministry of the word, or approached the Almighty | reverence which he reserved for his Maker. 
in prayer; and therefore, they could not con-| ‘This was more than the pride of habitual au- 
scientiously indicate, in a similar manner, a real | thority could patiently bear, and the promising 
or spurious reverence to their fellow man. | young man was expelled from the paternal man- 
Hence, we may perceive, that if the use of the | sion. 

plain language, and abstinence from the practice Now it must be admitted, that the conduct of 
of uncovering the head and bowing the body, | many who have had the advantage of an educa- 
were not parts of the same testimony, they were, | tion in the Society of Friends, tooclearly proves 
at least, closely allied, and appear to have been | the little importance which they attach to the 
almost equally offensive to the pride of professors | testimony for which William Penn was made 
and profane. willing to sacrifice all his worldly prospects, as 
[t must appear, when viewed in the light of! well us to its kindred testimony, the restoration 
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of the genuine Scripture language. ‘To those | the indiscriminate application of you to 
who believe as George Fox did, that they are | to many, would, if universal, annihilate 
divinely commanded to maintain these testimo- | tinction, and consequently diminish the ¢ 
nies, arguments to prove their reasonableness | and force of our language. 
would be of little importance. The duty of the} But considerations of a philological charac. 
Christian is not to reason upon the commands | however clear, constitute a feeble barrier ag. “ 
of his Lord, but to obey them. Yet, it may not | the influence and slavery of custom. [1 is t» a. 
be improper to remember, that every general | operation of religious conviction that we must look 
practice into which the humbly devoted follower | for a complete emancipation from the slavery of 
of Christ is led by the convictions of duty, how- | improper customs. In _ regard to the customary 
ever opposed to the prejudices and habits of the | address, it is apprehended that those who haye 
day, is found, when soberly examined, to be en- | been educated in the religious Society of Friends 
tirely and eminently rational. ‘Thus, what the | and who retain the profession, generally regan 
Saviour taught his disciples in secret, they were | the use of the plain language as a part of tha 
directed to proclaim on the housetop; and prin- | profession, and consequently as a religious duty. 
ciples of action which are unfolded to pious in- | And we can fully avow the opinion, that if oy, 
dividuals are eventually acknowledged as objects | young people would maintain this testimony jy 
worthy of the attention of nations. a firm and unflinching manner, they would find 
With regard to the ceremony of the hat, and the | their strength in regard to other peculiarities of 
use of correct Scripture language, it requires but | the society sensibly increased. Nothing that js 
few arguments to show the superior rationality | likely to obstruct or to accelerate our progress 
of the practice of George Fox and his coadjutors. | in the way of a Christian life, is too small for 
What custom could he more completely slavish | serious consideration. And we would affec- 
than one which endangered the life of a man, | tionately admonish such readers of the Review, 
because he happened, when walking the streets of every age or condition in life, as feel an ap- 
of a crowded city, not to observe another who | prehension of duty in regard to the use of the 
saluted him by the cap and knee? Yet such, | plain language, never to permit themselves to be 
Wm. Penn informs us, was once his situation. | drawn aside, by any species of reasoning, from 
And upon what principle of rationality can we}|a faithful adherence to conscientious convic- 
defend the habit of using the same pronoun to | tions. 
designate a singular and plural, while the lan-| ‘There is one aspect in which this subject 
guage we speak has furnished us with two?| may be viewed, which seems to merit more ai- 
Yet irrational as the usages of the fashionable | tention than it commonly receives. If we re- 
world must appear in these particulars, experi- | gard the use of the Scriptural language as a part 
ence seems to warrant the conclusion, that no-| of our religious duty, why is it not more fully 
thing less than religious obligation is forcible and consistently maintained? If we aitempt, as 
enough to change them. George Fox did, to defend the use of the plain 
That the language which George Fox was | language by pointing out its consistency with 
the instrument of bringing more conspicuously | the rules of grammar, why are those rules so 
into use, is the genuine English idiom, is easily | generally disregarded? As the use of you, in- 
shown by several considerations. stead of the singular, in common conversation, 
We observe, as George Fox remarked to the | has led to its adoption in familiar writing, so the 
priest, this is the phraseology adopted in our | use of the objective thee, instead of the nomina- 
translation of the Scriptures ; and it is generally | tive thou, among Friends in their customary in- 
admitted that this translation, taken as a whole, | tercourse, has led to the occasional introduction 
is the best specimen extant of pure and correct | of this anomaly into writing. In that case, cus- 
English. In poetry, at least in the higher orders | tom not having made this phraseology familiar 
of composition, where style is a paramount ob- | to the eye, whatever it may be to the ear, its 
ject, this mode of expression is perhaps univer- | awkwardness is obvious and offensive to correct 
sal. It is the uniform language of Milton’s great | taste. 
poems, as well as of all our best poets. In such} As it would be an evident waste of time to go 
prose compositions as are designed to exhibit our | into an elaborate argument to prove the proprie- 
language in its utmost purity and perfection, we | ty of endeavouring to support what we usually re- 
find the same style preserved. Hence, we gard as one of our testimonies, in a thoroughly 
fairly infer, that this is the established usage, | consistent manner, we will close our observa- 
and that the colloquial style, so generally adopt- | tions on the subject, by the insertion of a com- 
ed, is an anomaly. munication received not long ago from a consci- 
The perfection of a language consists in its | antious correspondent, from which it will mant- 
capacity of expressing with clearness and fa-|festly appear that the editor is. not alone in 
cility the various shades of thought. Of course, | assigning to the correct use of the plain lan- 
a language which could not readily distinguish | guage a more conspicuous position in the eco- 
whether an address was made to one or to more,}nomy of Quakerism, than is usually accorded 
would be defective in an essential element. But ! to it. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


The observations found in number 11 of 
Friends’ Review, on the plain language, interest- 
ed me much, and I would gladly have seen ere 
this time, something corroborative of the views 
of that writer, from the pen of some more able ad- 
yoeate of propriety and consistency than myself. 

The noble, plain and appropriate manner in 
which he treats the subject, is such, that the 
reading of it both cheered and rejoiced my heart. 
My case was almost precisely similar to that of 
the person he alludes to, who “endured long 
and painful suffering for years, for want of full 
fiithfulness in the correct use of the plain 
language, while the fear of those older,”’ and even 
plain, too, “ who used the erroneous mode, ope- 
rated as an almost incredible barrier; ’’ and I 
have reason, with him, to believe, “there are 
many such, variously scattered.’’ And, as the 
editor says, he “ can assure his readers, from an 
experience of nearly fifty years, that the real 
difficulty in the case, is almost wholly in the 
commencement,” I also can assure those who 
may read these brief remarks of mine, that when 
I became fully resigned to make the attempt, it 
was not only made tolerable, but easy—verify- 
ing the encouraging declaration of the dear Mas- 
ter, when he said, “my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.’’ Let any man who under- 
stands the English language determine to speak 
grammatically, whenever he speaks at all, and 
the pronoun thou, will soon take its place as 
submissively as any member of the family.” 
We find, that in the view of the considerate part 
of the community at large, it is a lowering of the 
dignity of our profession, for us to make use of 
the objective pronoun thee for the nominative 


thou. B. F. 





HUTCHINSON’S LETTERS. 
TO JOSEPH GURNEY. 


I sincerely congratulate thee, in that on thy 
return to thy usual residence, after a pretty long 
absence from it, thou hast been enabled to re- 
joice and give thanks, on the very spot which, 
though doubtless the former scene of thy highest 
enjoyments, has also been that of recent and se- 
Vere trials, And is not this, I have been ready 
to say, the humble triumph of faith? Is it not 
the victory of a spirit measurably redeemed ? 
Yet, whilst I thus infer from thy delight in the 
Lord, (for such, from thy “ dissection ” of thank- 
fulness, I think thy delight must have been,) [ 
do not — thy being so far no poet as to be 
restrained or incapacitated from rapture, think- 
ing as I do that the Christian’s joy should par- 
take more of a certain old-fashioned, apostolic 
thing, called “trembling,” and that the very 
zenith even of religious rejoicing, should never 
rise above the tranquil hope that “our names 
are written in heayen,”’ 
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I am sometimes struck with the chapter of 
beatitudes, on contrasting the characters on whom 
the blessings and woes are pronounced, finding 
as I do “the poor,” “the meek,’’ “the mourn- 
er,’ “the peace-maker,” “the pure in heart,” 
among the first, and their opposites among the 
last; and this line of providential conduct to- 
wards the human race may, | think, be traced 
through much of the Scriptures, perhaps through 
the whole of the New Testament. I rejoice in 
the comfort thou hast been permitted to take in 
thy place and in thy God, believing as I do that 
there is a joy chastised, a satisfaction restrained 
in the way I have hinted at. 

It may be as evident to thee as it is to myself, 
that from difference of temperament—of our 
mental course—we are rather prone to lean to 
the opposite sides of a subject, and this appa- 
rently without any design; whilst thou keepest 
guard on the right hand, I would place one on 
the left. ‘Thus whilst a leading position in thy 
letter is, (I speak with reverence,) that a gracious 
and merciful God is no hard task-master, and 
that therefore He ought to be cheerfully loved, 
I perhaps may be allowed to think that for the 
same reasons He should be solemnly feared ; 
and I dare say we shall both agree, that in the 
due proportion and exercise of these two princi- 
ples, fear and love combined, like heatand mois- 
ture in vegetation, consist our greatest security, 
and deepest if not most luxuriant growth. After 
all, it is to me a very pleasant circumstance in 
our acquaintance, that our aim being similar, 
whatever route we take, we mostly meet at last, 
and not unfrequently find, on comparing our 
thoughts, that they have been previously running 
in nearly the same channel. ‘Thus I was quite 
prepared to join in thy belief, that an entire re- 
signation of all that we are, and all that we pos- 
sess, is the road to the purest and sweetest en- 
joyments; and further, that it is the only thing 
that can lead us to that most desirable, though too 
little desired state, of “having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things,’ in the will and at the dis- 
posal of Him who thus really becomes our “all 
in all.” 

It seems that both thyself and thy dear com- 
panion (whom, though I have not yet named, I 
hope never to forget,) had become much united 
in love to the friends you have lately left. I do 
not wonder at this, and I think with thee, that 
thy last remark on the nature of this love was an 
improvement or good addition to the first, by 
considering it, in kind at least, as universal and 
complete, rather than an individual and propor- 
tionate enjoyment. This I think must be the 
case when, in a collective body, this precious 
influence is felt to pervade the whole, and circu- 
late freely, as from vessel to vessel—a rare thing, 
of which I just know enough to believe in it; 
but may not even this sublimest spiritual sense 
with which we are endowed, perfect and one as 
it is in its nature, vary in degree according to 
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the receptive power of different vessels, so that, 
like the state of which I consider it an earnest 
and a foretaste, whilst the capacity of receiving 
this blessedness may vary, yet every measure is 
full both as to quantity and quality, so that * he 
that has much has nothing over, and he that has 
little has no lack.’ ‘This, in short, is my view 
of the happiness of heaven, a view which, whilst 
it admits of one star differing from another star 
in glory, yet, like the beautiful order of the pla- 
netary system, allows of no jarring or discord. 
All harmonize, all run their appointed courses, 
and all without envying, perhaps without know- 
ing, the different degrees of consciousness which 
each respectively possesses: all, all unite in 
their Creator’s praise ! 





For Friends’ Review. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Without adopting every sentiment expressed, 
much less every conclusion which may be de- 
duced from the following paragraphs, taken 
from “ Bayley’s ‘Two Lectures on Education,” 
as quoted in the Westminster Review, I think 
they contain matter for profitable reflection. 
The tendency, in too many of our schools, is 
to an excessive multiplication of studies. The 
resulting evils are manifold. The time for 
fastening elementary truths upon the still re- 
tentive memory, is wasted in endeavouring to 
cram the immature faculties with knowledge 
which they are wholly unable to appropriate— 
a lamentable ignorance of the rudiments of 
learning is not, perhaps, the result which is 
most to be deprecated. ‘The proper train- 
ing of the mental powers is almost wholly ne- 
glected, and the boy’s habit of slurring over the 
daily lesson, with scarcely an attempt to compre- 
hend it, begets in the adult an incapacity for 
the investigation of truth—the blind adherence 
to pre-conceived opinions, or an equally blind 
rejection of the views which he has been taught 
to advocate ; and, very probably, a thorough con- 
tempt for that learning of which he has vainly 
endeavoured to discover the utility. Nothing is 
clearer to my mind, than that the benefits to be 
derived from popular education, as at present 
conducted, are greatly overrated. Nor is the 
management of our common schools liable to a 
more dangerous mistake than the substitution of 
a specious, superficial and useless course of in- 
struction, in a variety of branches, having exclu- 
sive reference to the intellect, for a thorough 
drilling in the rudiments of knowledge, with a 
constant view to moral training. So far as the 
passages quoted below may serve to show the 
folly of overtasking the youthful intellect, the 
writer seems to me to promulgate unquestiona- 
ble truths. How far the plan which he has 
suggested might go towards providing for those 
wants which he deems so imperative, I know 
not, ‘The interest which the condition of the 
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labouring classes, both in this country and in 


Europe, excites in all reflecting minds : the oby 

ous danger of leaving such masses of ieee 
beings in close contact, without an effort for 
their improvement, and the certainty tha: in 
this country, at least, they are exerting a sem. 
erful influence in the government, give import. 
ance to any suggestion for their elevation in 
morals and intelligence. 0. 


Never did a greater fallacy possess the world 
than that childhood is the principal time for edu- 
eation. Can ordinary childhood understand the 
laws and habits of mind—the philosophy of lan. 
guage—the science of mathematics—the rules 
taste and criticism—the economy and uses of 
history—the relative value of logic, geography, 
and drawing—the importance of moral know- 
ledge—the force of opinion, and the varieties of 
literature?’ The answer from all parts of the 
world would be, from all ages, if we could assem- 
ble them—no! It would be unreasonable to ex. 
peet childhood under 15 or 16 years, to appre. 
ciate these subjects. Now these subjecis are 
education. ‘There can be no education, worthy 
the name, without them. And if childhood ean- 
not appreciate them, it is clear that childhood, 
in the proper sense of the term, cannot be edu- 
cated, and this is a most undoubted truth, which 
it behoves the nation to learn. Some of the 
physical powers may be modified in children, 
and many of its dispositions may be biassed, 
but neither more than superficially. ‘These can 
be done, because childhood is intensely imita- 
tive, facile of perception, and tenacious of me- 
mory. But in all that requires thought, reason- 
ing, self-discipline, and moral courage, it is not 
possible to make material progress with the 
child-pupil. The imitative faculty is the mind's 
tender, filled with the materials which the vast 
and complicated machine of thought will re- 
quire; but the tender will not move the train. 
It is wise and gracious in Providence that the 
intellectual powers do not develope in childhood. 
It would be a lachrymose world if childhood 
could reason and resolve like men—were con- 
sumed with the same passions, or ridden by the 
same cares. Childhood’s tears dry before they 
have well fallen; its repose is rarely broken by 
the ruined fortune, or its appetite spoiled by the 
change of fare, from venison to porridge, or by 
the decay of the last fine garment; for the heart 
of childhood rapidly domiciliates itself to every 
place; finds associates in the nearest sport-lt \- 
lows; thinks more of a water-frolic than of the 
verdict of the world, or of a handful of roseate 
fruit than the rising funds or falling thrones. 
‘The war horse,’ says Job, ‘taunts the batile 
array with his ha! ha!’ and so does childhood. 
The lightning rives the oak and smites down the 
tower; the flood sweeps away banks, bridges. 
and docks ; revolution fills the streets, pestilence 
the cemetery, and famine speeds its death- 
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we ‘childhood the same thing of laughter and 
ast and Song and play. In its simple absurdity, 
‘ roasts an apple or a potatoe in the smoking 
ruins that have unhoused a hundred families and 
destroyed a century’s commerce ; trundles its 
huop, in hardy glee over the hot marl of vol- 
canic irruption; or launches its kite above the 
city filled with plague. Why is all this? Be- 
cause the sweetly-simple unconsciousness of 
-hildhood knows no fear, its spirit is ever buoy- 
ant; in its world there are no terrors, for its 
mental power is not developed, it cannot think 
or foresee, and because it is without experience, 
it can permanently neither feel nor care. How 
preposterous, then, to suppose that this mental 
haby can take in adequate provender for all the 
fyture man! All that it can learn it should be 
taught, and in the best style of teaching, too; 
but the utmost that can be done for it, is merely 
o prepare for an age of more advanced life and 
appropriate instruction. ‘The children of the 
wealthy find that instruction, from 15 to 25, in 
the university, in private tutors, and foreign 
travel. But the children of the poor must go to 
the lathe, the smithy, the wheel, the mill, or the 
plough, to earn their bread; and while they are 
learning the arts of subsistence, the effects of 
the school almost universally exhale. For want 
of a suitably advanced school or college, the 
tongue loses its art of reading, the hand its ca- 
ligraphy, the memory forgets the rules of arith- 
metic, the few historic incidents once known 
melt away, and the lines of geography wane 
from the map. And when the child gushes into 
the youth, and business demands knowledge for 
use, and learning would be the best part of 
poverty’s eapital, the awakened soul of the 
young man and woman sighs at the recollection 
of undervalued school days, looks round society 
in vain for a mental home, and feels in tears the 
desolating sentiment, ‘No man careth for my 
soul.” Men of Sheffield, is this childhood, or is 
itacaricature? If it be a true portrait, what a 
farce is any plan of national education that does 
not — People’s Colleges for the nation’s 
youth.” 
_ The People’s College, says the Review, is an 
institution of this kind, in the sixth year of its 
operation in Sheffield. It owes its existence to 
R. S. Bayley, F. S. A., its principal, to whose 
energy and self-denial it is attributable that it 
has not met the early grave which has swallow- 
ed so many institutions of a popular nature. Its 
main classes are for the adults of the operative 
and middle ranks of both sexes, before and after 
the hours of their daily labour. “The morning 
classes assemble at half past sir—the evening 
classes at seven. How much may be accom- 
plished at these hours, and at the cost of but a 
€w pence, under judicious direction, without 
the abstraction of a moment from the ordinary 
duties of labour, may be judged of from the fol- 


inions over the land ; but they find and | lowing syllabus of a late public examination ; 
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Lord Fitzwilliam and his chaplain were present 
subsequently, ata similar private examination, 
and were as much astonished as gratified with 
what they witnessed. 

The examination referred to, included mathe- 
matical definitions and the three first books of 
Euclid, English grammar, history, the English, 
Latin and Greek languages, geography, com- 
position, logic, &c. ‘The following are the sub- 
jects upon which “ the moral knowledge class ”’ 
were examined : 

Evidences of Christianity; what evidence is, 
and Christianity ; importance of perfect proof, 
its sources, and kinds; character of the Saviour, 
his miracles, resurrection ; character of the apos- 
tles, their success, the opponents, with learning, 
caste; political laws, commerce, slavery; Ju- 
daism ; idolatry, its kinds; severe tests of the 
first Christians ; benignant influence of Chris- 
tian truth, its adaptation to all times and 
natures; its sanction of civil and domestic 
life, favours intellectual developement, survives 
through all forms of society ; Christian charac- 
ter formed by the highest standard; its inde- 
pendence of poverty, sorrow, health, and even of 
liberty ; argument from prophecy, and the state 
of the arts. 

We learn, that of more than 1,800 young 
persons who have received educational help at 
the People’s College, four or five young women 
are now filling important situations as teachers ; 
two or three young men are also acting as school- 
masters; one young man is now studying at 
Airdale College; another is at one of the Wes- 
leyan Institutes, and a third is preparing for 
Cambridge, while we have several of Mr. Bay- 
ley’s students in London in important stations, 
(one at the London University ;) two are much 
more advantageously settled in America, than 
they would have been but for the People’s Col- 
lege; and another is one of the rising railway 
engineers. 





A “MARK”? MADE TO A WILL NOT SUFFICIENT. 


The Supreme Court of this State have decided 
that a will to which the “ mark” of the testator 
is made, is void and insufficient. The act of 
Assembly of the 8th of April, 1833, requires 
that “every will shall be in writing, and unless 
the person making the same shall be prevented 
by the extremity of his last sickness, shall be 
signed by him at the end thereof, or by some 
person in his presence, and by his express diree- 
tion.” In the case of Asay vs. Hoover, report- 
ed in the Pennsylvania Law Journal, for No- 
vember, 1847, the question, whether a will exe- 
cuted by the testator’s making a “ mark,” there- 
to was sufficient, came before the Court. Judge 
Bell, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, says, “the true construction of the 6th 
section of the act of April 5th, 1833, relating to 
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the last wills and testaments, is, that the testator 
must sign the testamentary instrument by his 
own proper signature if he be able to do so, but 
if prevented from doing this by sickness, infir- 
mity, or other incapacity, recourse is to be had 
to the alternative mode of authentication pointed 
out by the statute, to wit: signing the testator’s 
name to the instrument at the end thereof, by 
some person in his presence, and by his express 
direction, and both the incompetency and signa- 
ture by express request must be proved by two 
witnesses. A mark made by the party propos- 
ing a testamentary disposition is insufficient in 
any case, and so is the name of such party writ- 
ten by another person, unless so written in ac- 
cordance with the statute.” This decision is 
highly important, and unless the mischief is re- 
gulated by legislative enactment as to wills made 
since 1833, will produce great confusion. Per- 
sons who are unable to write cannot make a 
‘mark,’ they must expressly desire some one to 
sign for them. ‘There are no doubt many papers 
intended as wills so executed, the makers of 
which are yet living—they will see the immedi- 
ate necessity of having their wills executed ac- 
cording to law. 
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Accompanying the notice of the decease of 
Christiana C. Vail, which is given in this number of 
the Review, we have the substance of a memoran- 
dum found after her death, among her papers, 
which manifested her solicitude to keep clear from 
the gain of oppression. We find that when she 
was between nine and ten years of age, her father, 
who was not a Friend, died, Jeaving acolored man 
in slavery, who was sold as a part of his estate, and 
a share of the proceeds fell to this daughter. She 
was soon convinced that she could not conscien- 
tiously apply this money to her own use, and yet 
was a long time undecided as to its proper applica- 
tion. We have no information what had become 
of the man, and therefore apprehend that the money 
could not be employed for his benefit. She, how- 
ever, kept it as an accumulating fund, until the year 
3841, when she applied principal and interest to 
the benefit of the colored race 

This anecdote may reseonably suggest to some 
others, an enquiry whether a conscience equally 
sensitive with regard to the acquisitions derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the wrongs of these peo- 
ple, would not operate toward stimulating exer- 
tions, or augmenting the funds designed for their 
benefit. 


The summary of a discussion in the British Par- 
liament, in relation to the condition of the West 
Indian colonies, which we have given in this num- 
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ber, may well excite a serious consideration of 
evils unavoidably attendant upon a vicioys system 
The subject, we observe, was discussed y 
ciples of expediency, without bringing | 
the great moral question, what influence the ss 
sures proposed would exercise on the Cubay “ 
Brazilian traffic in slaves, or how far the m, 
and moral condition of the labouring class would 
affected by the introduction of a great numbe; 
untutored pagans from the wilds of Africa. 

There is, however, one inference which 1 May pos. 
sibly be have from this and other similar digs 
sions, against which we desire particularly to on 
tion our readers. The cry of distress, so ofor 
heard from the West Indian colonies. may produce 
an impression, and the advocates of slavery are 
very ready to give it that direction, that the disp. 
culties and distress of which we hear so much, are 
the results of emancipation. A very moderate 
quaintance with the history of the colonies, js sy. 
ficient to show the fallacy of this opinion. Betwee 
fifty and sixty years ago, the historian of the Britis) 
West Indies, an apologist of slavery and the slave. 
trade, asserted, that for the property of a planter: 
be free from a mortgage, was a rare exemptio: 
During the discussion in Parliament, respecting the 
slave-trade, the opponents of abolition laboured | 
alarm the people of England, by stating the vas 
amount of debt owing by the West Indian proprie- 
tors, to the capitalists, in that country ; which they 
asserted would be lost in case that trade should be 
abolished. A declaration which, whether true o: 
false, amounted to an admission that the planters 
had no means of paying their debts without wring- 
ing them from the bones and sinews of the unol- 
fending children of Africa. 

In the year 1829, nine years before the emanci- 
pation was effected, a standing committee of the 
West Indian planters and merchants, presented an 
elaborate statement of the deplorable condition, 
both financial and commercial, into which the colo- 
nies had fallen, and imploring the assistance of the 
government to preserve them from absolute ruin. 
They assested that for many years the distress of 
the planters in Jamaica had been accumulating, ': 
it had reached a crisis which threatened to involve 
all classes in ruin. In the Leeward islands, the 
planters were represented as living not on the pro- 
fits, but on the capital embarked ; every year i- 
creasing their debts, and yet obliged to hold estates 
which yielded no profits, because they were unable 
to sell them. Pages might be filled with the re 
presentations of embarrassment and distress, made 
by the planters or their agents, a few years prior (0 
the abolition of slavery. Whatever allowance we 
may be disposed to make for exaggeration in these 
representations, we may fairly cite them as tesv- 
mony that the present difficulties have not arisen 
from the emancipation of the West Indian slaves. 
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Diep, —On board a British steam vessel off 
Palermo, Sicily, on the 17th of 1st month last, 
Anna, wife of John Church Backhouse, of Darling- 
ton, England, and only daughter of our late 
friend Joseph John Gurney, in the 27th year of 
her age. This amiable, young friend had been 
for some months in delicate health, and in the au- 
tumn of last year, accompanied by her husband, 
visited the south of Europe, under medical advice. 
For some time she seemed to be benefitted by 
the change of climate, but finding it necessary to 
leave Naples, on account of the coldness of the 
winds, they embarked for Palermo. She appeared 
to recruit during the voyage; but after a short 
residence in that city, they were obliged to go on 
board a British steamship lying in the harbour. 
During the two days they were on this vessel, she 
seemed to be much improved; was mostly on 
deck, and enjoyed the beautiful scenery by which 
_ were surrounded. Before leaving Naples, she 
had said that the prospect of the voyage was 
‘most peaceful,” and recurred to the words which 
had been impressed on her mind in reference to 
this journey, “There shall no evil befall thee.” 
On the morning of the 17th, while on deck, after 
a little exertion, she complained of shortness of 
breath, and although all the remedies in the power 
of two medical men on board were resorted to, 


me and space would admit, we trust that we 


val readily prove that the embarrassments of the 


t day are the results of the previous slavery, 
sod not of its abolition. 





As one half of the first volume of Friends’ Review 
is now published, it has been suggested that some 
may incline to subscribe for it, who may not wish 
to take the back numbers. In that case, they can 
commence in the middle of the volume—say with 
No. 27. Five dollars will then pay for six half 
volumes, and at the same rate fora greater number. 
We can still supply all the numbers, and would 
of course prefer that subscribers should always com- 
mence with the volume. We think, too, they 
would themselves be best satisfied to do so, as we 
hope to be able to make the Review well worth pre- 
serving, either by stitching the numbers together, 
or having the volumes bound. We trust that no 
small interest may be felt in referring to them at a 
future day. 


Memoir of the Life of Exizazetu Fry, with Extracts 


from her Letters and Journal. In two volumes— 

Vol. 2. Philadelphia: J. W. Moorr, No. 193 

Chesnut street. 
Jast as we were going to press, a copy of the 
second volume of the above Memoir was received. 
The first volume was published in the 9th month 
last. A notice of it will be found in the first two 
numbers of the Review. We shall hereafter further 
notice the one just issued. 


Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Providence, 
Randolph county, North Carolina, on Fourth-day 
the 23d of last month, Jesse D. Hockert, to Re- 
secca, daughter of Enoch Cox. 


, At Friends’ Meeting house, Laurens, Ot- 
sego county, N. Y., on Fifth-day the 2d inst., Opa- 
pik Thorne, of Skeneateles, Onandago county, to 
EvizasetH H. Taper, of the former place. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting house, Hopkinton, R. 
Lon Second-day the 22d of 11th month last, Jas. 
N. Fry, of Bolton, Mass., to Mary E., daughter of 
Job Monroe, of North Stonington, Conn. 


_——, At the same place, on Fifth-day the 2d 
st. Joan Spencer, to Tuanxrut, daughter of 
Abel Collins, of North Stonington, Conn. 








Diev,—Near Plainfield, New Jersey, on the 17th 
of Ist month ‘last, in the 75th year of her age, 
Cristiana C. Vart, widow of William Vail, a 
valuable member of Rahway and Plainfield Month- 
ly Meeting. Her close was attended with the 
calmness and quiet which might have been ex- 
pected from her blameless and upright life. 


——, At Cedar Lodge, near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ewa iff s ? ? 

4, wife of Harrison Alderson, late of Lan- 
cashire, in England. 


Fina’ At Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, on 
‘rst-day the 26th of 12th month last, Jor: Hur- 
Tn, a member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, in 
the 79th year of his age. 





rapidly declined. She soon became aware of her 
situation, and said “she was going to Jesus,’’ “to 
be with her dearest father,’’-—that “ she was very 
comfortable, though it was a strange place to die 
in.” She called her only child to her, a boy of 
three years; took leave of him and gave him a 
few words of advice suited to his tender age. She 
repeatedly said she was ‘‘ very comfortable,” and 
about one hour after she became more ill, on the 
deck of a national vessel, surrounded by strangers, 
quety and peacefully passed away. This at- 
flicting event, while it excites our sympathy for 
her bereaved husband and family, and severs many 
ties which cannot be loosened without a pang, adds 
another to the many evidences of the fulfilment of 
that blessed assurance, “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.”’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
A NOBLEMAN’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


A correspondent has furnished an aecount of 
the happy departure of a pious Prussian noble- 
man, who died in 1749, and of the advice which 
he gave to his only son a short time before his 
decease. ‘This account appears to have been 
preserved by an intimate friend, who attended 
upon him during his illness. The advice is 
couched in the following terms. 

“My son, God calls me to himself. I take 
leave of this world with great contentment. My 
temporal estate will very shortly be your posses- 
sion. It is free of debt or any incumbrance. I 
bequeath it to you as a free gift of Providence. 
There is no curse upon it, nor a single penny- 
worth gained by injustice, or pinched by immo- 
deration, or abridged from any by inhumanity. 
If you preserve this your inheritance free from 
avarice and injustice, idleness and prodigality, 
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as pure as it is left to you, you may then leave 
it with an equal good conscience to your heirs. 
In my accounts you will find an article of $500 
which I have annually transmitted for twenty 
years past on the fourth day of February to N. 
N., merchant of the city of N., which he always 
delivered into the hands of the decayed Lord of 
» and since his decease, to his impoverished 
children. My beloved son, this Lord of N. N., 
made suit to your virtuous mother, but being 
disappointed, two days after | was married to 
her, he discharged a pistol at. me, and missing 
his aim, he then poisoned me, but through the 
infinite mercy of God, I escaped its mortal effects. 
Several years afterwards, this unfortunate man, 
by prodigality, was reduced to the utmost 
poverty, and being then in a married state, it 
made his condition more deplorable, and gave 
the better opportunity of relieving my enemy in 
his distress, which I chose to do on the same 
day of the year in which the Lord had prevented 
the effect of that lord’s wicked design. ‘This 
pension, my son, continue to send to-the care of 
said merchant of N. N., on whose silence and 
faithfulness you may depend as long as the poor 
family has need of it. I know your heart, and 
therefore can expect you will do it, or else I 
would entreat you as a friend, and command you 
as a father; but take special care that this secret 
be buried with you in silence. And my son 
seek tenderness of heart and lasting comfort, by 
a discreet liberality to the poor. I hope those, 
your indigent brethren, will find in you that 
compassionate relief which they can no more 
expect from me, and that your mind will be so 
noble as to conceal the fountain whence those 
streams of benefaction flow. You know that 
my domestics are grown old and gray in my 
service, and are no more able to perform their 
duty in such a manner as your youth and viva- 
city may require; therefore discharge them, but 
let them havea sufficient maintenance, and the 
use of the dwelling house I have provided for 
them during their lives, that they may live and 
die in peace. Give the old gardener a double 
salary, and one of the kitchen gardens for his 
own use, because he prevented me in my youth 
from being guilty of an immoral action, and re- 
fused a handfal of ducats which I offered him 
for his assistance in the wicked design; but 
. threw the money down on the table with indig- 
nation, saying, I had rather quit your house and 
service, than be accessary to your crime. In 
the choice of your new servants, choose such as 
have the character of sobriety and godly fear. 
Suffer none that are drunkards or profane to 
continue with you, though they be able and skil- 
ful; for believe me, my son, from long experi- 
ence, I have found that none will serve man 
faithfully who disregard God. Be a grave, just, 
orderly, meek and kind master, and consider that 
your servants are men like yourself, and for one 
man to despise another because he pays him 
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wages for his service, declares his 
ignoble, his sentiments unreasonable, and | 

behaviour a reproach to his family, and 4, 9." 
mination in the sight of that awful Being y), 
wisdom has made one man to differ from ano), 
Endeavour to be a good example to your Gaon) 
and consider that a master demeans };,... 
shamefully in the eyes of his domestic. 
vicious and lewd practices, and is void of \;, 
quality by which he should rule in their jjea-. 
Be industrious and orderly, but not cover 
Be not ashamed to do as I have done, but em», 
tinue the daily worship of God in your hoy, 
that it may abide an house of prayer; an¢ 
company with your whole family offer up yo, 
due oblations to Him who is the grand Mas, x 
of all; for if your servants fear God, and wal y 
before Him in the paths of virtue, you will \y 
freed from many perplexities that some masiers 
are tortured with by wicked servants, |p shy b 


Mind to he 


ne 


himsel; 


choice of a wife, esteem sound reason and yp. ' 
derstanding rather than a volatile wit; and, b 


good education, rather than a great fortune; ap¢ 
prefer good order and decency before pomp and 
gaudy attire; but let it be your chief care to seck 
one that truly fears God, but be cautious of being 
imposed upon by a person that is intoxicated 
with party zeal, or enslaved by bigotry, or , 
deluded votary to false devotion, for if your wij 
be such a one, or a person who has quenched 
the motions of internal religion, you wil! mee: 
with a crowd of vexations and pass your tin: 
unhappily. If God gives you children, remem. 
ber that it is your indispensable duty to educai 
them for His service, and the public good, 
Therefore seek for a good, experienced man w 
instruct, and keep them under wholesome disci- 
pline; and take heed that you do not weaken 
his authority over his pupils by an unmanly 
fondness in indulging the faults of youth. For 
remember that youth left to themselves bring 
their parents to shame. And spare no cost 
obtain, and detain in your family, such a neces- 
sary person to assist you in the performance of 
this great duty, and treat him not as a servant, 
but regard him as your friend, and take care 
that your children render to their worthy tutor 
the respect and reverence due him, But that 
which will have the greatest influence on their 
education will be your good example. My son, 
you have not yet fully discovered the vanity and 
emptiness of all sublunary things, and cannot yet 
relish the sweets of a retired life ; therefore you 
may with discretion prefer to serve the public; 
but do not forcibly intrude into any office, espe 
cially purchase none by bribes. Remember that 
public administrations are often attended with 
very burdensome circumstances, which make 
the lives of the great miserable, especially such 
whose consciences are not pure, which they 
will not have if they enter into offices from selfish 
views ; for they are void of proper and happy 
aim, viz: the glory of God and benefit of man 
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at Newtown, near Waterford, and to this institu- 


hen you are in the service of 
And ete eat theis bread in idleness, but 
the pu ain industriously. Keep your hands 
snd conscience clean from gifts and bribes, for 
blind the wise and prevent judgment. Be 
my all things, and live above the fear and flat- 
- a men. And though here below you are 
n iciously aspersed, you will at the judgment 
the Almighty, receive the reward of virtue, 
¢ th a conscience full of consolation ; but with 
i vour sincere and honest endeavours prepare 
fot adversitY, and in all conflicts, let peace and 
stience keep possession of your soul. Be not 
jejected, nor repine under afflictions, but submit 
» the wise disposal of Providence, that by a 
otal resignation to the Divine will, you may be 
qualified to glorify God in all tribulations. And 
jnally, my son, fear God and honour the king. 
Be a good Christian and a good subject. You 
must conelude to be both, or you can be neither. 
[et your piety be free of hypocrisy, and take 
heed of bowing down ycur head like a bulrush, 
or speaking of religion like a mountebank, for 
ligion must be the law of your mind, and your 
constant practice the herald to proclaim it, and 
not vain, ostentatious boasting. Do not war 
qainst truth and virtue. Let not the mode of 
the world, nor their profane conversation, entice 
you to a compliance with their sins; and so 
cowardly to desert the cause of God, to the re- 
proach of your character and contempt of those 
gospel truths which you are convinced of. ‘Take 
care that your dependance for future happiness 
duth not rest in an empty, barren faith, void of 
necessary fruits of righteousness ; for true and 
saving faith hath this infallible token, that it is 
the concomitant of love and universal benevo- 
lence.”” 

After delivering this counsel, he exclaimed, 
“0 God, may thy spirit lead him in the upright 
way into eternal life. Preserve him in the faith 
of thy Son Christ Jesus, and suffer not his soul 
o depart from this foundation of hope.”’ 


serve 





ABRAHAM BEALE. 


It will be known to many of the readers of 
the Annual Monitor, that this much valued friend, 
the latter part of whose life may be said to have 
been devoted to the relief of his suffering coun- 
rymen, in the city and county of Cork, was 
carried off by the fever which had been so aw- 
fully prevalent in Ireland during the past year. 
And we cannot doubt, that the following notice of 
his life and character, drawn up rather hastily, at 
the request of the editors, by friends intimately 
acquainted with him, will be acceptable to our 
readers, 

From his childhood, Abraham Beale evinced 
@ gentle and docile disposition, united with warm 
and affectionate feelings; and his early years 
afforded the promise of superior mental powers. 
He was educated at Friends’ Provincial School, 





tion he was much attached, and during after life 
was its warm amd faithful friend. As he ad- 
vanced beyond the age of boyhood, his kind and 
amiable manners endeared him to his friends. 
He possessed a refined and cultivated literary 
taste, yet seemed remarkably preserved from the 
dangers which attend too exclusive a devotion to 
pursuits of this nature. His energetic and in- 
quiring mind participated in many subjects of 
intellectual interest; but he latterly felt these ob- 
jects limited by the restraining influence of 
Divine grace, and it became evident to those who 
best knew him, that he was increasingly desirous 
to dedicate the talents with which he was en- 
dowed, to the service of his Lord and to the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men. 

In early life he had engaged in business ; and, 
from causes in agreat degree beyond his control, 
he became involved in some difficulties and em- 
barrassments; but these discouraging circum- 
stances yielded to his industry and exertion, and 
in a very few years he was enabled fully to dis- 
charge all the claims upon him; and his friends, 
whose care he had experienced in this time of 
trouble, had reason to believe, that the cause so 
dear to him and them, instead of suffering by 
his means, had been exalted by his integrity and 
diligence. It pleased Providence abundantly to 
prosper these efforts, and to entrust him in alter 
life with a considerable degree of affluence ; but 
this he felt as a stewardship for which he, was 
accountable to the Great Giver, and was ever 
ready to assist others in the day of difficulty and 
distress. 

Possessing a clear and sound judgment, united 
to much benevolence of heart, his advice and 
counsel were justly valued; and many were the 
claims of this nature that friendship called for, 
and which he ever kindly and promptly re- 
sponded to. In the various relations of lile his 
usefulness was conspicuous ; but those who were 
intimately acquainted with his every day walk, 
could perhaps alone know, and appreciate, the 
endearing tenderness and faithfulness with which 
he performed the relative and social duties; and 
very striking was his untiring and watchful care 
of those entrusted to his guardianship, and the 
parental oversight he exercised to promote their 
interests. Of the public charitable institutions of 
his native city he was an active supporter, but 
the concerns of the religious society to which he 
belonged, seemed always to have a first and para- 
mount claim on his attention. 

When the late severe trial arose, in connec- 
tion with the failure of the potato crop, he was 
one of the many members of our Society in Ire- 
land, who devoted time and property to alleviate 
the bitter sufferings of famine and disease that 
surrounded them. ‘The city of Cork was itself 
the scene of a large amount of distress ; and, as 
one of a Committee formed for the purpose, he 
took an active part in relieving it; but the state 
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of the rural districts was still more intensely 
wretched, and he, in common with Friends in 
all parts of Ireland, believed they had a service 
of love to perform towards the sufferers beyond 
their own localities ;—they living chiefly in the 
principal towns. Asis well known, large funds 
were contributed in England, Ireland, and 
America, and placed at the disposal of the Central 
Committee of Friends in Dublin; and from the 
peculiarly suffering condition of many parts of 
the counties of Cork and Kerry, it was felt that 
these districts had large claims on the funds thus 
benevolently contributed. An Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of Friends was formed in Cork, to act in 
connection with the central body in Dublin, and 
on them devolved an important charge, calling 
for the exercise of much discretion and decision. 
We shall not, we are persuaded, offend any one 
of the survivors by saying that. the principal 
weight of this onerous trust devolved on their 
departed and lamented colleague; and they 
would testify, that this service was discharged in 
a manner alike satisfactory to his friends, and to 
the numerous parties,.in various circumstances 
of life, with whom he corresponded, relative to 
the state of the country, and the best means of 
applying relief. ‘This correspondence occupied 
a large portion of his time and thought, and with 
other cares pressed heavily upon him. It was 
with difficulty he could feel himself liberated to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting in Clonmel, in 4th 
month, last; and here several of his friends were 
sensible of a change in his aspect, and that the 
usual liveliness of his manner had given place 
to an earnest seriousness of expression, which 
shewed how deeply he had felt. In the meeting 
for discipline he addressed his friends impres- 
sively on the subject in which he was so greatly 
interested ;—he reminded them how mercifully 
the members of our Society, had been preserved 
from suffering by the visitation of famine, under 
which so many of their afflicted countrymen had 
sunk into the grave. He referred to the progress 
of disease, (then becoming awfully prevalent,) 
and remarked, that “they could not expect ex- 
emption from a calamity, which spared no age or 
rank ;’’ adding his belief, “that it would come 
near to some of us, even to our very doors.” 
He subsequently attended the Yearly Meeting in 
Dublin, of which he had long been a constant 
attender and valuable member ; entering into its 
concerns with that Christian interest and unas- 
suming zeal, which conspicuously marked his 
character on these occasions. 

During these opportunities of intercourse with 
his friends, as well as after his return home, he 
expressed a belief that it would be right for him 
to circumscribe his attention, to some of the ob- 
jects of public interest, and lessen some of the 
cares which had much occupied his attention. 
He was fully sensible that his health had suffered 
by the labour in which he had been engaged, and 
by the anxiety that had lately pressed on his 
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mind. The following extract from 
beloved friend, written under feelin 
indisposition, a few months previ 


— 
a letter lo 2 


gs 0 howd a. 


- m ; US to Nie 
cease, will be read with interest. Ait 
some symptoms of illness, he remark. ar 
lieve it right in any event, to accept this hn, 


addition to many warnings, that it js need 
| set the house in order, whether it be for \,. 
death,—whether the stewardship be conn... 
little longer, or that accusing account be ..,. 
for, which humblingly teaches us that wo). 
no foundation.on which to build a hope, bu: 3 
free and unmerited mercy of God jy (.... 
| Jesus, our crucified and risen Lord. |; \. ,.. 
| desire that my will may be made in this. ».) ; 
all other respects, conformable to the Diving ~ 
| and I have been preserved from much anxiety 
throughout; yet while the spirit is at times yy. 
| ready, how deeply do I feel that the flesh js 5, 
deed weak. A large portion of life's oy) 
measure has been already filled up to some of ys 
and we know not how soon the midnight o», 
may be heard in our streets ; how much they bale 
| does it concern us to be increasingly vigilan:, : the 


order that when the certain and appointed ip 2 
does come, we may be prepared to meet iy nal 
Bridegroom, with our lamps trimmed, and oj) » sug 
our vessels,”’ fro 

And his surviving friends have abunday si3 
reason to believe, that this last desire was inder fac 
mercifully granted, and that he was found wit rea 
his “lamp trimmed and waiting for the coming ta 


of his Lord,’’ when that awful summons «- 
| rived, which he had thus been enabled to co». 
template with Christian calmness. His last a 
of public duty, was the attendance of the relie 
committee, in which he had so assiduously |:- 
boured. On returning home he felt ill; and the 
following day continuing poorly, medical aid wos 
called in, and the disorder pronounced to be typhus 
fever. ‘Though fully aware of the nature of the 
disease, and as he himself expressed, that «his 
life as it were hung in the balance,” he was pre- 
served in calm and patient resignation, and r- 
markably free from anxiety, expressing a belie 
that which ever way his illness terminated, 0 
would be well, adding, “I have nothing to trust 
to, but simply to the mercy of our Saviour, the 
mercy provided for all.’’ In allusion to matters 
of public interest in which he had been engaged, 
he observed, “he felt the necessity of self being 
kept in subjection, and of not allowing the 
probation of man to have undue influence over 
the mind,” expressing a hope that he had main- 
tained watchfulness in this respect, and adding 
with evident feeling, “I have been but an ur 
profitable servant.” At times during his illness, 
his mind wandered, but almost invariably to the 
scene of those philanthropic exertions, in wlvc! 
so much of his time and attention had latter'y 
been employed. oe 
Deep was the interest felt, not only in his 0 
city, but by Friends in the south of Ireland 
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when it was known that one so much 
, 


pounds sterling was a full compensation for their 
md, was struggling with this insidious 


slaves. ‘That the consumption of sugar last year 
ady; for a time, hopes were entertained of | was 300,000 tons, and that the protection claim- 
- ey but it pleased Infinite Wisdom to | ed by the West India interest would therefore 
pe araials and his reduced strength sunk | cost the people of Great Britain three million 
~ the disease :—he expired on the 22d of | pounds sterling per annum for the exclusive 
agers and his remains were, on the 25th, | benetit of the growers of sugar, which he dis- 
a mpanied to the grave, by a large and sorrow- | tinctly announced that the government would 
‘| company of friends, as well as by many of his | not consent to. He went into some statements 
jjow citizens, anxious to pay the last tribute of | to show that the colonial interests would be 
cect to one so deservedly esteemed. _ | benefitted by the use of sugar in breweries and 
“Jn the retrospect of such a course, there is | for distillation, and he disclosed the lamentable 
se to be added ; his end was peace, and some | fact, that in consequence of the diminished duty 
ys sensibly feel in reference to this our much /on rum, the consumption of that article during 
joved friend, that the memory of the Just is | the past year in Scotland and Ireland alone, had 
precious.—nnual Monitor. ‘increased 636 thousand gallons, or nearly 25 
tinthiaedien per cent. on the consumption of 1846. The 

ie winds ie ee — e- oe proposed ~ 
‘ : the relief of the West India planters, were the 

DEBATE ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. | admission of molasses and nae juice for distilla- 
The Correspondent of the National Intelligen- | tion at a proper duty—a loan for the promo- 
er furnishes an interesting summary of the de- | tion of free emigration of laborers,—ihe removal 
bute in the British Parliament on the opening of | of captured negroes to the West Indies at the 


ye present session, upon the question of a re- 
veal of the act of 1846, providing for the equali- 
nition of the duties on colonial and foreign 
«wars. Great interest attaches to this question 
fom its important bearing upon slavery and the 
save-trade. ‘The following brief notice of the 
eis stated on both sides, is intended to put the 
reader of the Review im possession of the views 
uken by the opposing parties, without endorsing 
any of the statements. Lord George Bentinck, on 
the part of the West India interest, affirmed 
that the Island of Barbadoes was the most densely 
uhabited country in the world—that the free 
negroes Of Jamaica were no great lovers of 
abour—that on a plantation where 150 labourers 
were employed, the most industrious person was 
2 woman, who worked 164 days during the 
year, and the most industrious man worked 154 
iays—the day’s work consisting of about seven 


ee black labourers, receiving $3 each for a 
week’s labour of five days, and about six hours 
ech day. He estimated the total value of the 
‘aves in the British Islands at forty-five million 
pounds sterling, for which they received twenty 
nilions pounds. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
hequer denied that a protective duty was neces- 
“ry to save the planters fromruin. He showed 
“at the fall in sugar was not owing to the re- 
eal of the discriminating duty, or the abolition 
uslavery. Indigo, rice and sugar had fallen in 
‘early the same ratio. He denied that the re- 
‘uction in the price of sago was owing to the 
troduction of that grown in foreign countries ; 
snd he attempted to prove this by showing that 
“uring the past year the proportion of foreign 
‘igar imported was much greater when sugar 
vas high, than when the price had fallen. ‘That 
‘had been shown from documents furnished by 
“e planters themselves, that fifteen millions of 





hours—that there were in British Guiana 25,000 | 


'cost of government, and a renewal of certain 
‘loans. ‘These measures, with more energy and 
improved methods in the cultivation of sugar, 
were deemed sufficient. He affirmed that, since 
the abolition of slavery, the improvements of 
other countries had not been introduced into the 
West Indies. He attributed the present condi- 
tion of the West India interest to the baneful 
want of energy which principally arose out of a 
reliance upon protection. 1. Wilson argued that 
there were 250,000 tons of sugar raised by free 
labour in countries east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that if slave labour sugar was ex- 
cluded from Great Britain, the West Indies could 
not compete with the free produce of those 
countries. He stated that the white population 
in the British West India Islands was only 7} per 
centof the whole, and the proprietors, being ab- 
sentees, did not manage their estates so econo- 
mically as in Cuba, where the owners resided 
on their property. Internal improvements had 
also been better attended to in Cuba than in the 
British Islands—there being eight hundred tailes 
of railroad in the former, and not more than a 
dozen in the latter. A member showed that the 
export of printed and dyed cotton goods to the 
British Islands had fallen off in 1847 considerably 
more than 25 percent. of the amount exported in 
1846, while the exports to Brazil in the same 
period had increased more than 25 per cent. 
Thomas Baring stated that the cost of making 
sugar in St. Kitts had increased from 4s 5d 
the cost during the last four years of slavery 
to 2ls ‘7d, the average cost during the last 
four years of freedom. It was further stated, on 
behalf of the West India interest, that out of 653 
sugar estates under cultivation in Jamaica, 140 
have been abandoned since the emancipation 
act, and that 465 coffee plantations have been 
abandoned in the same period—that upon cer- 
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tain estates in the same island, in the year 1832, 
there were employed, say 42,000 labourers— 
that on the same estates there were now em- 
ployed about 14,000—the remainder, 28,000, 
having become independent settlers; a fact which 
affords a gratifying evidence that the condition 
of the negro has been greatly improved, what- 
ever may be the effect upon the whites. It is 
also affirmed that sugar cannot be produced in 
Jamaica under 27 shillings per cwt., while in 
Cuba 12 shillings isa remunerating price. ‘The 
motion for a committee to inquire into the con- 
dition and prospects of the sugar interests in the 
West Indies and Mauritius was adopted, and 
the committee consists of eleven advocates of 
free trade and four protectionists, which fact, 
together with the explicit declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, seem to forbid the 
expectation that any discriminating duty in fa- 
vour of free sugar will be laid. ‘The effect of 
this admission of slave-grown sugar into Great 
Britain upon the slave trade which that govern- 
ment has so long been endeavouring to suppress, 
is not alluded to in the summary of the debate 
from which this notice is taken. 


ITALY. 

Richard Cobden, whose name is familiar to 
many of our readers as the ardent advocate 
for free trade, has recently returned from a tour 
on the continent, and has used the occasion of 
a meeting of a Literary Society in Manchester, 
to state the result of his observations upon so- 
ciety in some of the countries through which he 
passed. We take from Chambers’ Journal the 
following remarks in regard to Italy, exhibiting 
amore favourable view of its social condition 
than we had been accustomed to take. 


In Italy, Mr. Cobden went on to say, he had 
found a new life springing up. “And when I 
inquired how it was that Italy began to make 
itself heard and felt in the rest of Europe, I 
came to the conclusion, from all I could observe, 
that it arose from the quiet progress of thought 
and of intelligence arising out of the education 
of the people. There have been in Italy great 
efforts made for the education of the people. 
I found, to my astonishment, in almost every 
town, several Infant Schools, supported by 
voluntary contributions, superintended by Ita- 
lian nobles; and I saw a school at Turin, 
which a marquis attends daily, and rides 
upon a hobby-horse with the children, and 
joins with them in their play. It is an 
honour to him, and I will mention his 
name, for | am sure he would not be ashamed 
to be known to you all: his name is Dazalio, 
and he is the brother of that Dazalio whose 
writings you have lately seen upon the present 
state of Italy. ‘Then you have in Italy now, as 
you have always had, leading minds, great and 
powerful individualities in every town; men 
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who have been engaged in writing ang re 
upon every question of social importanes 
have in every town in Italy men who . “ 
only taking a deep interest in schoo}: 
prison discipline, and in every question 
to the moral condition of the people. 4. . 
gards political economy, I was amazed ., 
number of people [ found in Italy who... 
thized with our practical efforts and oan 
sies upon the subject of political een 
Every lawyer, every councillor in Italy. , 
political economy as part of his educatio, 
hence arises the great interest that 
upon that subject, upon which we have bee, = 
long and so arduously engaged in England, |, 
has not been from violent outbreaks jy lt 
that the present state of things is coming 
Violence and revolution retarded the regen: 
progress; but I trace to institutions kindred 
this, though not the same as this—J tra, , 
those institutions all the progress that has jo 
made in Italy; and I join with the wory 
chairman in saying, that it is by the progress , 
the human mind alone that governments ea 
make progress, or that good governments ae 
be maintained at all. I join with him in saying. 
that at this time public opinion will control a 
vernments. Igo further, and I say, from my 
experience in Europe, that there is no sych 
thing as despotism existing, in the old sense oj 
the word; public opinion rules more or |ess 
everywhere, the better of course, in proportion 
as itis the wiser; but give me the compound 
ratio of the intelligence and the morality of any 
people, and 1 will give you the character of 
their government, no matter what its formation, 
If you ask me, after my long tour on the con- 
tinent, what it is that recurs to my memory with 
the greatest pleasure, I am bound to say it i 
Italy and the Italians. It is not merely ther 
monumental remains; it is not merely that we 
have there the proofs that they have twice given 
civilization to Europe and to mankind ; but 1 
is the character of the minds of their most dis 
tinguished men of this day. I like intercourse 
with living minds, and I will pass by the aque: 
ducts, the columns and the ruins, and I say that. 
amongst the Italians, at the present time, you 
will find, not in the mass of the people—I would 
not pretend to say so—but you will find a 
the Italians some of the most amiable, accom 
plished and interesting men that are to be found 
in Europe; and it is those men, and the inter 
course I had with them whilst in Italy, whic, 
to tell you frankly, comes back upon my mete 
ry with greater pleasure than anything | expe 
rienced abroad. I argue that, in the present ¢ 
fort which is being made in Italy, you will se 
it progress just as the people become more a0 
more enlightened. You have there, 28 y% 
always had, a first-rate quality in the race; 
if they are but left to themselves, if they hav 
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tyrants, and even of honest men who hold scep- 
tres timorously. But what is gained now will 
be kept, we trust, until the broad equality of 
men is universally acknowledged, and the go- 
vernment of God through the people every where 
acknowledged. ‘The position of England in all 
these discussions is very grand. Great as is the 
power of hierarchy in her government, her 
Cannings and Cowleys, and her representatives 
generally, take the side of freedom in religious 
opinion. —.Mercury. 


a 
oe are left to work out their own regenera- 
[do not doubt that the people who have 
a ‘ven civilization to the world, have the 
pe within themselves again to work out their 
tion.” 
“ oan proper to keep strictly in view that 
fr. Cobden chiefly saw men of rank and edu- 
cation in Italy, and that his remarks apply strict- 
iy to that class. A friend of his and ours, who 
has seen much in Italy, deplores that the mass 
of the people are of very different character. 
How far Mr. Cobden may have overlooked the 
sate of the masses in forming the agreeable 
prospects here presented to view, we are unable 
io say; but we feel only too sure that, till the 
bulk of the people are improved, all efforts at 
litical regeneration must be greatly liable to 
jisappointment. 

































PHYSIC FOR ILL-HUMOR. 


A sensible woman of the Doctor’s acquaint- 
ance (the mother of a young family) entered so 
far into his views on this subject, that she taught 
her children, from their earliest childhood, to con- 
sider ill-humor as a disorder to be cured by 
physic. Accordingly, she had always smail 
doses ready ; and the litile patients, whenever it 
was thought needful, took rhubarb for the cross- 
ness. No punishment was required. Peevish- 
ness or ill-temper and rhubarb were associated in 
their minds always as cause and effects.—The 
Doctor. 





LIBERTY IN TURKEY. 


The Sultan of Turkey and his prime minister 
appear to be great and good men. When the 
Sultan came to the throne, he issued a declara- 
tion which would have done honour to any 
(Christian statesman; and ever since, he has 
been labouring with his whole soul in accordance 
with that declaration. None buta great man in 
heart and head, would have reigned as he has. 
His treatment of those Armenians who, under 
the instructions of American Missionaries, have 
wrned away from a Christianity of forms to a 
Christianity of spiritual life, has been most re- 
markable. An indolent man, or a fearful man, 
or even a conservative man, would have thought 
it wise to know nothing about the matter, but to 
let the Armenian Patriarch and his church, and 
the American Missionaries siding with the peo- 





DAVID’S OFFERING. 

‘* Now three of the thirty captains went down to the 
rock to David, into the cave of Adullam; and the host 
of the Philistines encamped in the valley of Rephaim. 
And David was then in the hold, and the Philistines’ 
garrison was then at Bethlehem. And David longed 
and said, Oh that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate! And the 
three brake through the host of the Philistines, and 
drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by 
the gate, and took it and brought it to David; but David 
would not drink of it, but poured it out to the Lord, 
and said, My God, forbid it me, that I should do this 


: , . thing: shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
ple or with the Patriarch, settle the affair as they | put their lives in jeopardy? for with the jeopardy of 


might. But the Sultan has taken the trouble to | their lives they brought it : therefore he would not drink 
understand the matter, and the responsibility of | it.-’—1 Chronicles 11: 15—19. 2 Samuel 23: 13—17. 
delivering his faithful subjects, charged with no 
crime but heresy, from the hands of their pow- 
erful and bigoted oppressors. ‘The scene is one 
of great interest, and the eyes of the world will 
be turned upon it. Bible Missionaries from the 
land of the free, with their earnest pupils around 
them, on one side; the official representative of 
a1 old hierarchy, sustained and urged on by 
another ecclesiasti¢, also from the land of the 
free, persecuting the students of the Bible; and 
the great Turk taking the side of the few and 
feeble Bible men, merely because theirs is the 
side of righteousness ! 
l'yranny must surely be in a poor way when 
the Sultan and the Pope abjure it: and freedom 
may lift her persecuted head when they take her 
hand. The whole world is earnestly engaged 
in studying the great questions of individual 
rights and duties, and freedom is recovering back 
€ rights which the violence of usurpation and 
mg ages of superstition have wrested away. 
Liberty is slowly recovering from the grasp of 


In the darkly frowning shadow 
Of Adullam’s cavern wall, 
David and his men had hid them 

From the wrath of Saul. 


Bethlehem was strongly guarded, 
While beyond, in war array, 
Proud Philistia’s gathered legions 

In their white tents lay. 


It was noon: the hot winds blowing 
Off Arabia’s burning sand, 

Mingling with the harvest sunbeams, 
Swept across the land. 


Oft the monarch’s eye had wandered, 
To the summit of that hill, 

Where his native village rested— 
Loved and lovely still. 


Thoughts of other days came o’er him, 
When, a simple shepherd boy, 

He had sported on that hill side, 
Full of childish joy. 


He remembered one pure fountain, 
Gushing, as in childhood, row, 

As he wiped the gathering sweat-drops 
From his heated brow. 
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FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 








** Oh” he said that one would give me 
Of that water, clear and cold, 

In the well by Bethlehem’s gateway, 
Which I loved of old.”” 


Straightway, of his followers faithful, 
Three, the mightiest, arose, 

Warriors were they, stern but loyal, 
Fearless of their foes. 


Boldly through the armed hosts breaking, 
Soon they reached the fountain’s brink, 
Where their King in happy boyhood 
Oft had stooped to drink. 


Paused they not, those loyal captains, 
Nor the crystal waters quaffed, 

But in haste brought back to David 
Childhood’s healing draught. 


Steadily the monarch eyed it, 
Pleasant looked the cup to him, 

* But,”’ he said, ‘‘my men to win it, 
Perilled life and limb. 


«¢ God forbid that I should drink it— 
In this tempting cup I| see 

Fresh and warm the human life-blood 
Jeopardied for me. 


‘Though athirst and faint, I pour it 
Out upon the parching sod, 

Thus, what most I loved and longed for, 
Offering to God.’’ 


Unto us that deed descendeth 
Through the ages it hath shone— 

By the shepherd king’s uprightness 
Light for us was sown. 


Simple was it, yet how noble, 
Brilliant for all after time, 

Beautiful with self-denial, 
Glorious! sublime! 


If, amid red scenes of slaughter, 
In that war-benighted day, 
When Jehovah’s law was written— 


** Blood shall blood repay.” 


David, homeless, worn and weary, 
Thirsty, fainting and forlorn, 

Panting for the pure cold water, 
Loved in life’s bright morn, 


Could forego the draught delicious, 
Looking only at its cost: 

Shall a deed so truly noble, 
On our hearts be lost? 


Shall we, with the countless blessings 
Poured upon us from on high— 
With the face of plenty beaming 
On us smilingly— 


Do the thing he deemed unholy ? 
Shall we careless quench our thirst, 

When, to fill our pleasant vessels, 
Human heart-strings burst ? 


Shall we walk in glistering raiment, 
Through untold oppression gained, 

When by blood and tears and sorrow, 
Every thread is stained ? 


Does the glorious gospel message 
Nothing holier impart, 

With its words of love and mercy 

Written on the heart? 


With its heaven descended motto 
Ever present to our view, 

** What ye would receive from ot 
That to others do ?” 


God forbid that we should offer, 
In direct obedience now, 

Less than David at Adullam 
By his gift and vow. 


hers, 


Non-Slq 





SUMMARY OF NEWs. 
Coneress.—In the Senate, Resoluti 
Legislatures of Illinois and New Jersey 
of Whitney’s Railroad to the Pacific, 





VERO! der 


ms of + 
>» IN jay 3 
have he, 


ead also, resolutions of the New Jo 
segislature, in favour of the improvement of rive. 
and harbours by the General Government. (); 


8th, a petition was presented from inh: 


ibitants 


Virginia, praying that the proceeds of the sales .. 
public lands might be set apart for the event. 
abolition of slavery, by using the sum so obtainn: 
for the purchase and manumission of female in{a»: 


slaves. It was disposed of in the usu 
by laying the question of reception on 
The Treaty was under consideration j 


al manner 
the table, 
n long Ey. 


ecutive sessions of about eight hours average dy. 
ration, up to the 10th inst., when, after undergo 
several important amendments, it was finally rati- 
fied, as is understood, by a vote of 38 to i4 


will be necessary to transmit it to Mex 
ratification of that Government. 

House or RepreseNntatives.—A bil 
the Judges of the Supreme Court from 


, ’ , 
ICO, lor t 
} 


] to re } ‘ 
attendances 


on Circuit duties, during one —, was passed, 


The object of the bill is to allow the 


"7 Judge § to 


give their whole attention to the appeal calendar, 
on which cases have greatly accumulated. The 
bill to supply deficiencies in the appropriations {or 


the current fiscal year, was passed, 


The Government has negotiated 
$5,000,000. 


137 to 13 
a loan 


~ Pennsytvania LecGrsLature.—A petition, from 


sundry inhabitants of Chester and Lanc 


aster coun- 


ties, was presented to the Legislature, asking {or 
certain changes in the law respecting the Sabbath 


proposing that all persons should be let 
to observe such days as to them may 


tat lberty 


seem best 


This petition being referred to a committee, a re- 
port was presented to the House of Representatives, 


in which the religious obligation of the 
argued at sentinel length, and th 
resolution proposed : 
Resolved, 
wrong to grant the request of the 
that the committee be discharged from 
consideration of the subject. 
twice read, was adenel by the house. 
The Magnetic Telegraph from New 
Mobile has commenced operations, 


Yucatan.—An extensive rising of 


Sabbath is 


e following 


That it is inexpedient and would be 
stitioners ; and 


the further 


This resolution being 


Orleans ! 


the Indian 


population, having for its object the destruction 0! 


the white race, has taken place in this 
It is reported that they have overrun 
third of the territory of the state, slaug 
inhabitants, destroying the houses, and 
laying waste the country. The 
ment and alarm prevailed among the w 


Peninsula 
nearly one- 
htering the 
completely 


reatest excile- 


hite inhabi- 


tants, who were procuring arms and ammanitios 
from Cuba, and making great exertions to delem 


themselves. 


